wooden Indian's. When every one of them had had his
say, I called upon Dr. Washington to respond to the speak-
ers who had unburdened themselves. Dr. Washington
rose slowly, and with a slip of paper in his hand, said:

" 'Gentlemen, I want to tell you about what we are
doing at Tuskegee Institute in the Black Belt of Ala-
bama.'

"For more than a half-hour he told them of the needs
and the work without once alluding to anything that had
been said in heat and anger by those to whom he spoke.
He held them close to him by his simple recital, with here
and there a small blaze of eloquence, and then thanking
them for the candor with which they had spoken, sat down.
They were all disappointed, as they expected that he
would attempt to excuse himself for the things they had
complained of."

At the time of Mr. Washington's death, the same Wil-
liam H. Lewis, who told him at this time to go back to the
South and attend to his work and " leave to us the matters
political affecting the race," said of him:

"Words, like tears, are vain and idle things to express
the great anguish I feel at. the untimely death of Booker
Washington. He was my friend who understood me and
believed in me. I did not always believe in him because
I did not understand him. I first saw and heard him
when a junior at Amherst in the early 90*5, when he spoke
at Old John Brown's church in Springfield, where I jour-
neyed to hear him, I could not then appreciate his
love for the Southern people and his gospel of work. I
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